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WARTICLE I. 


MENTALITY AS CONNECTED WITH ORGANIZATION; OR, AS INFLUENCED AND 
v 
INDICATED BY PHYSIOLOGICAL CONDITIONS. NO. IV. 


In order fully to understand the influence of shape as indicating 
texture, and thereby character, we must inquire still farther, 
What conditions govern shape? The answer is, the size and 
shape of the bones, muscles, nerves, and vital apparatus ; and 
their size and shape are in part as their respective constitutional 
power; which also includes their several states of predominence 
and deficiency. We have already seen that the predominence 
of the vital apparatus, or the animal temperament, gives fulness 
of person, and breadth and depth between the shoulders. Next 
comes the influence on the shape of Bones anp muscies. To their 
exposition we therefore pass. 

The bones are those long and hard substances found through- 
out the body, on which the muscles attach themselves, and which 
mainly give size and shape to their possessor. They lie at the 
very foundation of all organization, and are indispensable to the 
efficiency of every function of animal life. Their number, in all 
human beings, is two hundred and twenty-seven, occasionally 
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varying one or two from this number in some, having a greater 
or less number of ribs, or bones of the ear, &c. 

They are not thrown in together at random, but each has its 
own place, and is so related to others—like the various timbers 
of a well-framed edifice—as collectively to form one connected 
whole, no one of which could be spared without destroying the 
integrity of the whole structure and greatly weakening its effi- 
ciency. 

The accompanying engraving of their position, looks, and 
adaptation to each other, in one connected whole, as they exist 
in all undeformed bodies, will give an accurate idea of the hu- 
man skeleton, which signifies the bony system and structure though- 
out. It, and the accompanying naming and description of them, 
and their uses, are copied from Compe’s Puysiotocy, page 144 of 
that edition published in connection with volume iv. of the Jour- 
nal, and to be had at its office. It is by far the most practical trea- 
tise on the organs and functions of the human body, and the laws 
of health extant. It should be in every family in the union, and 
if read and practiced would take the place of the family physician, 
the pains, expense, and other numberless evils attendant on sick- 
ness and premature death. 


“The great divisions of the skeleton recognised by anatomists 
are the head, trunk, and extremities... The first is well known; 
the second includes the two great cavities, the thorax or chest, 
and the abdomen or belly ; and the third comprises the arms and 
legs, or upper and lower extremities. 

“Each of these presents a structure beautifully adapted to the 
purposes for which it is destined. The head consists of the 
skull and bones of the face. The skull affords complete pro- 
tection to the brain from all ordinary accidents, and also to the 
organs of hearing, seeing, smelling and tasting. Protection and 
not motion being the sole object of its construction, the numerous 
bones of which it is composed are joined to each other, not by 
moveable joints like other bones, but by a kind of dovetailing, 
which combines the solidity of continuous structure with tho 
advantages which their separation gives in facilitating growth, 
and interrupting the extension to all, of the injuries inflicted on 
one. 

“ The trunk, as will be seen from the annexed cut, consists of 
the spine aa, the ribs 7 7, the sternum z, and the pelvis ss, 
The spine, vertebral column, or back-bone, @ a, which supports all 
the upper parts, is a very remarkable piece of mechanism. It is 
composed in all of twenty-four separate bones, called verTesRa, 
from the latin word verrere to turn, as the body turns upon them 
as on a pivot. Of these, seven, called cervical vertebra, belong 
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to the neck; twelve, connected with the ribs, and called dorsal, 
to the back ; and five, called lumbar, to the loins. The base of 
the column rests on the sacrum #, which is closely compacted 
between the bones of the pelvis ss. The vertebra are firmly 
bound to each other in such a way as to admit of flexion and ex- 
tension and a certain degree of rotation, while, by their solidity 
and firm attachment to each other, great strength is secured. 
Some conception of this strength may be formed, when we consi- 
der the enormous loads which some athletic men are able to car- 
ry on their shoulders, or raise in their hands ; the whole weight 
of which is necessarily borne by the vertebra of the loins. As 
the space occupied by the abdomen gives large outward dimen- 
sions to this region of the body, it is only upon reflection that we 
perceive that the whole force exerted by the human frame in its 
most strenuous efforts centres in the bony column we are now 
examining. 

“ While the smooth or rounded forepart or nopy of the verte- 
bre affords support to the superincumbent parts, the projecting 
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ridge behind, and rugged processes at the sides, combine with it 
to form a large tube or canal, extending from the top to the bot- 
tom of the column, and in which the spinal marrow is contained 
and protected. Between each of the vertebrae a thick compres- 
sible cushion of cartilage and ligament is interposed, which serves 
the triple purpose of uniting the bones to each other, of diminish- 
ing and diffusing shocks received in walking or leaping, and of 
admitting a greater extent of motion than if the bones were in 
more immediate contact. 

“The ribs r7, twelve in number on each side, are attached by 
their heads to the spine, and by their other (cartilaginous) extre- 
mities to the sternum or breast-bone z. The seven uppermost 
are called true ribs, because each of them is connected directly 
with the sternum, by means of a separate cartilage. The five 
lower ribs are called raise, because one or two of them are loose 
at one end, and the cartilages of the rest run into each other, in- 
stead of being separately prolonged to the breast-bone. The use 
of the ribs is to form the cavity of the chest for the reception and 
protection of the lungs, heart, and great bloodvessels, and to as- 
sist in respiration by their alternate rising and falling. This 
action enlarges and diminishes by turns the size of the chest and 
the capacity of the lungs. 

“ The pelvis s s, is formed by the broad flat bones which support 
the bowels, and serve for the articulation of the thigh. A gene- 
ral notion of their appearance and uses may be obtained from 
inspection of the cut, which, however, does not represent with 
perfect accuracy the minuter structure. 

“ The bones of the upper extremities are, the scapula or shoul- 
der-blade ; the clavicle or collar-bone y; the humerus or arm- 
bone 4; the radius d, and ulna e, or bones of the forearm; and 
the small carpal and metacarpal bones f and phalanges g, form- 
ing the wrist, hand and fingers. 

“ The scapula is the broad flat bone lying at the upper part of 
the back, familiarly known as the shoulder-blade, and so trouble- 
some to many young ladies by its unseemly projection. It serves 
to connect the arm with the trunk of the body, and gives origin 
to many of the muscles by which the former is put in motion. 
The collar-bone y, extends from the breast-bone outwards to the 
scapula. Its chief use is to prevent the arms from falling for- 
ward in front of the body; and hence it is wanting in the lower 
animals, whose superior extremities are much closer to each 
other than those of man. 

“The humerus or arm-bone 4 is adapted by a kind of ball and 
socket joint to a corresponding surface in the scapula, and hence 
enjoys great latitude of motion, and, from the shallowness of the 
receptacle, is somewhat liable to dislocation. The radius and 
ulna d e constituting the forearm, are connected with the hume- 
rus by a hinge-like joint, which admits readily of flexion and 
extension, but not of rotation; and as the articulation is of a 
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peculiar construction, it is rarely dislocated. The movements 
of pronation and supination, or turning round the hand are 
effected, not by the elbow joint, but by the radius d moving 
upon the ulna e, by means of joints formed for this purpose. 
The wrist and finger-joints are too complicated to admit of ex- 
planation here. 

“The lower extremities consist of the os femeros or thigh-bone 
i; the patella or knee-pan/; the tibia m, and fibula x, or leg 
bones; and the tarsal and metatarsal bones 0, and phalanges p, 
composing the ancle, foot, and toes. 

“The thigh-bone i is articulated by means of a large round 
head deeply sunk into a corresponding hollow in the pelvis at 
h; freedom of motion being thus combined with great security. 
The thigh may be moved backwards and forwards as in walk- 
ing; and also outwards and inwards, as when sitting on horse- 
back, or with the legs crossed. The socket being much deeper 
than that of the shoulder-joint, the thigh-bone has not the same 
range of motion as the humerus, but it has proportionally great- 
er security. 

“The patella or knee-pan / is well known. It isa small bone 
constituting the projection of the knee. It increases the power 
of the muscles which extend the leg, and protects the front of the 
knee-joint. The tibia ~ is the principal bone of the leg, and is 
the only one articulated with that of the thigh. Its lower end 
forms the projection at the inner ancle. The fibula x is the long 
slender bone at the outer side of the leg, the lower end of which 
forms the outer ancle. The tibia and fibula both contribute to 
the formation of the ancle-joint, which, like that of the knee, is 
almost limited to flexion and extension. 

“The tarsal bones constituting the foot display an admirable 
mechanism, but without plates any description of them would 
be unintelligible. My present aim being practical utility, I shall, 
therefore, pass over these details, and rather lay before the 
reader several considerations of a more general and directly use- 
ful nature. 

“ Bones consists of two kinds of substances, viz. those of an 
animal, and those of an earthy, nature. To the former belongs 
every thing connected with the life and growth of bones, and to 
the latter the hardness and power of resistance by which they 
are characterised. 

“The animal portion of bones constitutes, according to the ana 
lysis of Berzelius, about 32. 17 per cent. of their substance, and 
consists chiefly of albumen, gelatine, cellular membrane, blood- 
vessels, nerves, and absorbents. Of the remaining 67 per cent. 
of earthy matter, nearly 52 parts consist of phosphate, and 11 
of carbonate, of lime. The relative proportions of the animal 
and earthy constituents vary, however, according to the pe- 
riod of life. In infancy, the animal portion greatly predomi- 
nates, and consequently the bones are at that age comparatively 
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soft, yielding, and elastic. In middle life, the portions are 
more equally balanced, and while the bones thereby acquire 
great hardness and solidity, they still preserve some elasticity. 
In old age, on the contrary, when the earthy constituents pre- 
dominate, they become dry, brittle, and comparatively lifeless.” 


The most remarkable feature of this structure is that series of 
bones called the spinal column. These bones also articulate or move 
on each other at what are called joints, so arranged as to allow 
perfect ease of motion, and yet to prevent that slipping which 
would be fatal to their ease and power of function, as seen when 
we sprain or dislocate a joint. Against these slippings, nature has 
amply provided, by rendering them almost impossible ; first, in 
the mode of their articulation ; they being so arranged on each 
other by means of certain projections in one, and corresponding 
groves in the other, called Ainge joints, or else by a hollow. in one 
and rounding projection in the other, called the dall and socket 
joint, as almost to produce dislocation, especially after having 
been tied together by those stringy substances called muscles and 
tendons, of which we shall speak in our next number. 

Nor are these bones lifeless, and always the same, as one would 
suppose on looking at them when removed from the body. So 
far therefrom, they g7ow and decay in common with every other 
portion of the animal structure. Touching this subject, Combe 
remarks as follows :— 


“To carry on the processes of waste and renovation, by which 
every living structure is distinguished, all parts of the body are 
rovided, Ist, with arteries conveying to them red or nutritive 
blood ; 2dly, with exhalants, by which the new matter is depo- 
sited, and which are believed to be the minute terminations of 
the arteries; 3dly, with veins by which the blood is carried back 
to the heart ; 4thly, with absorbent vessels, which take up and 
carry away the wast particles to be thrown out of the system; 
and, lastly, with nerves to supply all these vessels and the organs 
on which they are distributed, with that nervous energy which is 
essential to their vitality, and to their connection with other parts 
of the system. The bones, insensible as they may seem, possess 
all these attributes of living and organized parts. They are all 
provided with bloodvessels, with nerves, and with exhaling and 
absorbing vessels; and they are constantly undergoing the same 
process of decay and of renovation, to which all other living 
parts are subjected. 
“That bones are provided with bloodvessels, is shown by the 
fact, that anatomists are able to trace these vessels into their 
substance, and to inject those of a young subject with wax, so 
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minuteiy as to make the bones appear of a lively red colour. 
That they are provided also with nerves, is evident, both from 
dissection and from the effects of injuries and disease. A healthy 
bone may be cut or sawn across without causing pain, but when 
the same bone becomes inflamed, the most excruciating torture 
is felt. And, as sensation is the exclusive attribute of the ner- 
vous system, this fact alone would authorize us to assume their 
existence, even although nervous fibres could not be traced enter- 
ing the osseous substance. 

“That the substance of the bones is continually undergoing a 
change, and that, while the old particles are withdrawn by ab- 
sorbents, new particles are constantly deposited by the nutrient 
or exhalant vessels, is abundantly proved by the often repeated 
experiments of Duhamel. If madder be mixed with the food of 
fowls for a few days, and the fowls be then killed, the colouring 
matter deposited by the nutrient vessels will invariably be foand 
to have dyed the bones of a deep red; and if the madder be 
withdrawn, the bones will then be found to be less and less red 
in proportion to the length of time which has been allowed to 
elapse—evidently showing that waste and renovation are con- 
stantly going on.” 

* * * * * * * 

“ Another advantage arising from the vitality of bones, is their 
susceptibility of change without injury to life. Thus it frequently 
happens, that, in infancy, water collects within the head in con- 
siderable quantity: but, in consequence of the law that the form 
of the skull accommodates itself to the form and dimensions of 
its soft contents, the bones yield to the pressure from within, be- 
come larger, and, by forming a larger cavity, permit the brain 
to execute its functions, and life to go on;* whereas had the 
skull been incapable of undergoing change, death would have 
to a certainty ensued. The skull owes this power of adapta- 
tion entirely to its possessing vessels and nerves, and to its un- 
dergoing a constant decay and renewal, like the other parts of 
the system. 

“The same phenomena are exhibited by the bones of the chest. 
When tumours arise, or collections of fluid take place within 
that cavity, there is a constant effort on the part of nature to 
take advantage of this constitution of the bones, and to cause 
them so to expand as to save the lungs and heart from hurt- 
ful pressure, and allow respiration and circulation to go on un- 
impaired. 

“In the opposite circumstances of diminished volume of the 
soft contents of the cavities, the same law enables the bone to 
decrease in a corresponding proportion, and, consequently, to 
continue the protection which it affords to its contained organs. 


* This important physiological principle obviates the objection that the exer- 
cise of the Phrenological organs cannot cause their enlargement, because pre- 
vented by the hardness of the skull. (Ep. Am. Epit.] 
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Thus, were the bone to remain unaltered, when, in cases of dis- 
ease and in old age, the brain diminishes in size, the cavity of 
the skull would be only partially filled, and the brain, so far 
from being protected, would be jolted backwards and forwards, 
upwards and downwards, by every motion of the head or body, 
till its structure should be utterly destroyed, and life itself extin- 
guished. 

“To those who are unacquainted with the laws of nutrition 
of organized bodies, and who are accustomed to notice the hard 
and unyielding nature of bone, without having any adequate 
peréeption of the particular uses of the adaptation of the hard 
to the soft parts, this adaptation may seem strange and impro- 
bable ; but a little consideration will satisfy every one that it 
could not have been otherwise. 

“In infancy, when the lungs are imperfectly doveloped, the 
chest is narrow, flat, and confined, and the ribs almost in close 
juxtaposition. In youth and in middle age, when force and 
activity require fulness and vigour of respiration, the lungs en- 
large, and to give them scope, the chest becomes full, broad, 
and capacious. In old age, again, when the season of active 
exertion is over, and the strength decays, the broad shoulders 
and capacious chest of manhood gradually disappear, and a to- 
tally different form occupies its place, Now, at all these pe- 
riods, the songs are the parts which, by their alteration, serve as 
an index of the changes going on within; and, on this large 
scale, the difference in their form is so great that it must be ob- 
vious to all. 

“ Where the whole of the soft contents of a bony cavity to in- 
crease in size, as happens in the case of water in the head, the 
result is, as already mentioned, an expansion from interstitial 
growth of the osseous covering. But where the tumour or pres- 
sure is limited to a small part, a process of a different kind often 
takes place, which also has the preservation of life for its object, 
and which is accomplished by another of the natural actions— 
absorption. When a bone, say of four inches square, is required 
gradually to expand itself, so as to protect a surface of six inches, 
or of double the extent, this is accomplished by the gradual remo- 
val of the old, and the deposition of new and additional particles, 
on, as it were, a new and enlarged mould.” 


All nature is full in every corner and crevice of Divine Causa- 
tion, but no part evinces more than does that of the human body, 
nor is this department of it without its ample complement. How 
an atheist can contemplate the structure without acknowledging 
its Architect to be Divine, cannot well be conceived. And let all 
STUDY ANATOMY, both as the first step in that great study of the 
laws of life and health, and as a study peculiarly instructive and 
philosophical in and of itself. 
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ARTICLE II. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS OF DR. JUSTUS LIEBIG. 


To every lover of Phrenological science, the developments of Justus Lie- 
big must be peculiarly interesting. If the following from the Edinburgh 
Phrenological Journal had been accompanied by an engraving, or if we 
eould accompany it by one, its value would be greatly enhanced. In its 
absence, the extract from the Cultivator, in which his person is described, 
will be read with interest. 


“To the vehicles of Germany, I intend to devote an entire letter ; but I 
have already too long postponed an account of the mighty man whose ge- 
nius has given such impulse to chemical and agricultural science—the 
teacher who has congregated in his laboratory, gentlemen from every king- 
dom in Europe, from Great Britain, the United States and Mexico—the 
man of whom something is known by every individual who speaks or 
reads the English language—who has been to organic chemistry, what 
Newton was to mathematics and astronomy—Justus Liebig. My first in- 
terview with him was in his private laboratory. The reception seemed to 
me rather that of a military officer than of a scientific man.* He was 
manifestly engrossed with some matters of thought, and while he conducted 
me through the different apartments of the great laboratory, I could but feel 
that working and thinking were the characteristic employments here. A 
gentleman to whom I was introduced, spake in an under tone, as if conver- 
sation were contraband. Liebig turns to me and says, “ You may con- 
verse in English two or three days, but not more.” All this without a 
smile; decidedly a German mode, thought I, of impressing upon a stran- 
ger the necessity of study. I went to seek my lodgings rather depressed. 
A few days rolled away, and I was one of an audience of about a hundred 
students assembled in the lecture room awaiting the entrance of the distin- 
guished man. The course of organic chemistry was about to commence. 
Gentlemen in great variety of costume, wlth note books, pens and ink or 
pencils, were seated, conversing upon various topics, while before us, the 
assistant was just completing his arrangement of substances and apparatus 
to be employed in the lecture of the day. The hour of the lecture was on 
the point of striking—the murmur of conversation had subsided to a whis- 

t—presently the whole audience by one impulse rose, and I saw enter- 
ing and bowing to the salutation, Dr. Liebig. He had just returned from 
England, where the attentions of the most learned, most wealthy and most 
eminent had been lavished upon him, as they have been shared by ne man 
in science in modern times. The published account of the great dinner at 
Glasgow, had reached Giessen. At Darmstadt, appropriate honors had 


* Frequent personal interviews have shown me that the bearing observed on 
the morning of my first visit, belongs to the laboratory and the station of instructor 
alone. Every where in private life, either around his own board, or in assem- 
blies with friends, or in skating on the Lahn. he is among the first in giving the 
impulse to pleasure. 
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signalized his return ; and now, with the memory of all these things fresh 
in his mind and theirs, it was most interesting to look upon the scene which 
the lecture room presented. 

The apartment in an instant was breathless, and the lecture commenced. 
What it was about, I was able to see from the formula on the black-board, 
and from a word now and then -vhich I understood, but I was too much 
absorbed with the manner, to give much attention to what he said. He is 
perhaps two or three inches less than six feet, and stands quite erect, thuugh 
a little rounding of the shoulders from much writing, labor and study, 
might be seen, if made the eSpecial object of search. His figure is slender 
rather than stout, which makes him appear taller than he really is, All 
his movements, and particularly those connected with demonstration, expe- 
riment, or illustration, are graceful to a degree 1 have not seen equalled in 
any lecturer. To see him hold in the same hand three glass test-tubes and 
an equal number of stoppers, while with the other he pours from vessels 
containing re-agents, at first a little excited my surprise. The portrait that 
to some extent is circulated in America, represents him much younger than 
he appears. Another, a lithograph, has recently been published, which is 
better ; but no picture can be made of him. There is an expression of 
thought in all his attitudes and movements, which I could have scarcely 
believed upon the mere relation, and which the crayon cannot commit to 
paper; whether with the chalk and sponge, or with the index finger along 
the chin and nose, presenting that most singular of all German attitudes, or 
in gesticulation, or with apparatus, it is all the same. He is all mind ; and 
it beams as distinctly through its corporeal tenement, as his chemical com- 
pounds are seen through the vessels that contain them. His detail of che- 
mical decompositions and recompositions is clear and expressed without 
any circumlocution in terms, comprehended by every one. Occasionally 
these details bring him to review some investigations and theories of his 
own, and then a new anjmation is superadded to his ordinary bearing, and 
the illustrations are dramatic. His large eyes expand, and his features 
seem to glow. The gesticulations are sometimes so happy and so nume- 
rous, that I have fancied one might understand some of his themes even if 
he were unable to hear. . 

His notes consist of a few formula, written out upon two or three little 
strips of paper ; and yet his lectures are as systematic as if elaborated with 
the greatest care. I have heard the remark made that Liebig is not an ex- 
— of chemistry or an operator in chemistry, but is chemistry itself. 

am inclined to think the remark encases a German idea, for it has quite 
eluded my humble American apparatus for sounding. Still, it is not diffi- 
cult to see some of the probable data upon which this notion is founded. 
For example, he enters the laboratory, where he is surrounded by gentle- 
men engaged in a great variety of investigations. Here is one upon Ben- 
zoic acid, there one upon Hippuric acid, there one upon Allantoin ; there 
one upon the Cyanogen compounds, here one upon a new gum, here one 
upon cheese, there others upon bread—and so on, all of them engaged in 
original investigation. He is ready to tell them the results for which they 
may look. Such is his familiarity with every fact in known chemistry, 
that its analogies are perpetually present, and enable him to premise almost 
— with regard to problematical investigations. ; 
e comes to a gentleman who has‘a new substance. The professor di- 
rects him to bring a dozen test tubes, and perhaps an equal number of 
reagents. The unknown substance is in a few moments distributed among 
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che test tubes awaiting the re-actions. He goes on through the laboratory 
repeating similar ne pee with other gentlemen; and the next day 
when he comes round again, if a test tube has been removed from its place, 
he knows it; moreover, the gentleman who by mistake leaves a process 
for a night, which ought to,have been concluded at once, not unfrequently 
finds it, on his return the next morning, removed to the Professor’s private 
laboratory. This vigilant surveillance, this powerful local memory, this 
readiness in affording explanation in all difficult matters connected with 
chemistry, have induced the above opinion. However, Liebig has quite 
deprived the opinion of its poetry, for he has said, for the encouragement 
of all his pupils, that every fact in the science cost him labor to acquire and 
labor to retain; and though now ready to pronounce upon the history and 
properties of every known organic and inorganic compound, he has ac- 
quired this prodigious mas; of scientific information, only with prodigious 
labor. Respectfully yeas, 
E. N. Horsrorp,” 


From the Edinburgh Prenological Journal, for January. 


The Cerebral Development cf Dr. Justus Liebig ; with Remarks, by Wil- 
liam Gregory, M. D., F. R. 8. E., Professor of Chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 

During Professor Liebig’s late visit to Edinburgh, I was fortunately 
enabled to have his cerebral development examined, under very favorable 
circumstances. As he was staying in my house, I had opportunities of 
knowing that his mind was quite unprejudiced, and prepared to receive 
information on the subject of Phrenology candidly and with interest, 
showing an obvious desire to be made acquainted with facts. I therefore 
introduced him to Mr. Combe, Dr. A. Combe, Mr. Simpson, Mr. R. Cox, 
and other phrenologists; and as it was arranged that he should meet Dr. 
A. Combe at Mr. Combe’s house, I requested him to allow his head to be 
manipulated there, to which he immediately agreed, and the examination 
was accordingly made by Mr. Combe, Dr. A. Combe, Mr. R. Cox, and 
myself, with the utmost care. Knowing his dispositions so well as I have 
long done, my judgment of the development might have been suspected ; 
bur I was much pleased to find that the other gentlemen agreed both 
among themselves and with me, in regard to the actual development ; and 
the names of those three phrenologists will, I am sure, be considered a suf- 
ficient guarantee for the accuracy of the following details. It may even be 
considered by many that a development so guaranteed is preferable to a 
cast of the head, inasmuch as no cast is free from a certain amount of error 
i size, whether general or partial. I hav: y.ade these observations be- 
cause it appears to me, that the cerebra. wevelopment of one who has 
stamped its.peculiar character on the Cher:iistry of the last twenty years, 
and whose writings are exercising a daily increasing influence, not only 
among scientific men, but among all who are interested in the useful arts, 
forms a most interesting study for the Phrenologist, as on the character of 
this development will depend whether the impression made by Liebig in 
science is to be a permanent or only a passing one. 

Inches 

Greatest circumference of head, = - - + = 22 78 
From ear to ear vertically over the top of the head, - 14 3-4 
“ Occipital spine to Individuality, - - - 7 58 
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Inches. 
From Concentrativeness to Comparison, - - - 658 
“ Earto Occipital spine, - - - -+- += 441-4 
. “Individuality, - - - - - 6§1-4 
“ © Firmnes, - - - * «+ + 618 
“  Destructiveness to Destructiveness, - = 6 5-8 
“ "  Secretiveness to Secretiveness, - - + 6388 
“© Cautiousness to Cautiousness, - - - 6 1-8 
® «  Ideality to Ideality,  - - += 612 


“ “ Constructiveness to Constructiveness, - - 6 
Size of anterior lobe very large, the lower region predominating. 
Portion of brain above Cautiousness, large. 

« “« _* Causality, large. | 
Temperament, bilious-nervous, with a little sangume. 


1. Amativeness rather large, 16|17. Hope, rather large, - 16 
2. Philoprogenitiveness, full or 18. Wonder, large, -  - 18 

rather large, - - 15 | 19. Ideality, large, - - 18 
3. Concentrat’ness, rather large, 20. Wit, or Mirthfulness, full, 14 

or large, - - : 17 | 21. Imitation, rather large, - 16 
4. Adhesiveness, large, - 18 | 22. Individuality, large, - 18 
5. Combativeness, full, - 14 | 23. Form, very large, - 20 
6. Destructiveness, very large, 20 | 24. Size, large, - .- - 18 

Alimentiveness, large, - 18 | 25. Weight, large. - - 18 
7. Secretiveness, large, - 18 | 26. Colouring, rather large, 16 
8. Acquisitiveness, rather large, 16 | 27. Locality, large, - E 18 
9. Constructiv’ness, rather large, 28. Number, full, - - 14 

orlarge, - - - 17 | 29. Order, rather large, - 16 
10. Self-Esteem, rather large, 16 | 30. Eventuality, large, - 18 
11. Love of Approbation, large, I8 | 31. Time, large, - 18 
12. Cautiousness, large, - 18 | 32. Tune, fall : ° . 14 
13. Benevolence, large, - 18 | 33. Language, full, - - 14 
14. Veneration, very large, 20 | 34. Comparison, large, - 18 
15, Firmness, very large, - 20] 35. Causality, large, - - 18 





16. Conscientiousness, large, 18 


The foregoing must strike every Phrenologist as a remarkable develop- 
ment. In the first place, although from its fine proportions, the head does 
not at first strike the eye as unusually large, it is in reality one of great 
size, as proved by the measurements ; farther, as the measurements also 
show, the great mass of brain lies in the anterior lobe and coronal region. 
Secondly, The temperament is of the first quality, both for activity and en- 
durance ; and, taking these things together, we may safely say, that it 
would be difficult to find a more favourable combination of moral and in- 
tellectual power, or one better calculated to take and preserve a place in the 
highest rank —_ men of science. The size of the anterior lobe is unu- 
sually great. It is long, high, and broad ; the latter dimension especially 
is remarkable, as is shown by the measurements, from Ideality to Ideality, 
from Constructiveness to Constructiveness, and others. 

In the German head, the upper (reflective) region of the anterior lobe 
often predominates over the lower (perceptive) region; and the result is 
obvious in the speculative and reflective character of German writings in 

neral, and their frequent deficiency in practical observation. In this 
fe , although the reflecting region is well developed, the predominance 
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lies in the knowing organs; and there can be little doubt, that to this com- 
bination may be traced the success of Liebig as a chemist’ His acuteness 
of observation is unrivalled, and his chemical papers are models of accu- 
rate description of facts and phenomena, as well as of profound and logical 
reasoning from these. 

It will be seen, that all the perceptive organs are largely developed, cnly 
Number, Tune, and Language, being in some degree inferior to the rest. 
Of the singular acuteness of observation arising from the great Individual- 
ity Form, Size, Weight, Colour, and Order, I may mention the followin 
illustration. A good many years ago, Liebig had occasion to make so 
observations on, and an analysis of, a chrystalized substance which occurs 
in the allantoic fluid of the fetal calf, and which had been called Allantoic 
acid. Long afterwards, when engaged, along with Wohler, in the cele- 
orated researches on Uric acid, he obtained chrystals, which, being 
analyzed, gave a result very different from that of the analysis of Allantoic 
acid, and which were therefore supposed not to be at all connected with 
that substance, although containing the same elements in different propor- 
tions. But on looking at these latter chrystals, which were very small, 
Liebig observed, in their form, lustre, and general characters, so great a 
resemblance to the chrystals of Allantoic acid, which he had not seen for 
several years, that, in spite of the discordant results of analysis, he express- 
ed his conviction that they were the same substance. This opinion he was 
soon after enabled to test, by finding a few grains of the former Allantoic 
acid ; which, when thoroughly purified, and analyzed by the more accurate 
method now introduced, finally gave the very same analytical results, and 


_ which was thus proved to be the same compound. In the hands of ninety- 


nine men out of a hundred, the similarity in minute points of external 
character would have been overlooked, or, if observed, would not have 
been attended to in the face of the two first analyses ; whereas the accuracy 
of Liebig’s observations made him feel conlilent, even against his own 
analyses. ' 

With reference to the reflective faculties, the. wnole works of Liebig are 
full of striking examples of their power and activity. It is a leading cha- 
racteristic of his mind, never to look on an experiment, save as the means 
of answering some question put by the reflecting faculties ; and never to 
make experiments blindfolded, for the chance of stumbling on some new 
phenomenon. The latter practice is common enough, when the reflecting 
faculties are deficient’; but it is their vigour in Liebig, which, by giving to 
all his resources a definite object, has rendered them so fruitful in import- 
ant practical results. As fine examples of the action of this invaluable 
mental quality, may be mentioned his splendid researches on the urine, and 
those which he has caused to be made on the bile, which alone are suffi- 
cient to stamp him as the founder of true physiological chemistry. 

It is alsoto the great activity of the reflective and perceptive faculties 
combined, that we must attribute the fertiltty of his mind in original disco- 
very. Subjects which, in other hands, have appeared exhausted and unin- 
teresting, have often, in his, turned out to be rich mines of discovery. He 
is himself so little aware of the real source of his original sagacity, that he 
has often repeated, in his writings, as well as verbally, that any man who 
chooses may make discoveries in chemistry; that we have only to stoop 
down and pick up discoveries from the ground. But before we can follow 
his example in this respect, we must have an organization similar to his; 
and this is an advantage enjoyed by few. 
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I might expatiate much longer on Liebig’s intellectual character, which 
I have long carefully studied ; but space fails, and I rather proceed to some 
other points. I shall only add here, that, as a lecturer, Liebig is unsur- 
noel ig Without the least pretensions to eloquence ; nay, with no great 
fluency of speech, he has the inestimable gift, as a teacher, of never using 
a superfluous word, and of adducing illustrations at once beautiful and ap 
posite in the highest degree. 

Looking to the moral faculties, we find a very fine organization. 

nevolence, Veneration, and Conscientiousness, are all very largely deve- 
Mees ; and perhaps one of his most striking features is the pure and intense 
love of truth,—a quality which, even in a scientific point of view, is invalu- 
able, shining brightly forth in the minute accuracy of his researches, and 

iving double value to all his statements, In his dealings with others, he 
is equally distinguished for kindness, liberality, generosity, and justice, and 
is a friend on whom the most perfect reliance may be placed. Perhapsthe 
high tone of moral feeling which pervades his conduct, is best seen in his 
relations to his pupils. Instead of showing jealousy of them, and conceal- 
ing his ideas from them, as many not undistinguished chemists have done, 
he systematically furnishes those who are qualified for the task with inte- 
resting subjects of research, guides and assists them with his advice, and 
thus is enabled to point, every year, to a new series of important practical 
papers, produced by his pupils. By this liberal treatment, he has the ad- 
vantage also of retaining the warmest attachment on the part of his pupils, 
whose views in life he is always ready to promote, when they have shown - 
themselves men of capacity. 

The very large Veneration gives a peculiarly strong feeling or instinct 
of natural religion ; and Liebig’s works on Agricultura: and Animal Che- 
mistry are full of the most striking illustrations of the Divine power and 
wisdom, as manifested in the laws of animal and vegetable life. These 
works, indeed, furnish an inexhaustible store of new illustrations of the 
adaptation of means to ends, and of the infinite simplicity of the laws esta- 
blished by the all-wise Creator. 

It will be observed, that the development of Self-Esteem is considerabl 
below that of the moral! feelings above mentioned, as well as below that o 
Love of Approbation ; which is in beautiful harmony with the unselfish 
liberality I have above described, and which I have personally experienced 
on many occasions. The great development of Firmness equally agrees 
with his uncommon perseverance in the pursuit of his researches. That 
his conclusions, on practical points, have rarely been altered, or required 
alteration, has arisen, no doubt, partly from the very prominent Cautious- 
ness. 

Coming now to the propensities, we find Destructiveness very \arge; 
and that this corresponds with the character, must be admitted by al! who 
have ever read any of his critical writings, which are often fearfully 
severe, even although just. Combativeness is much less developed ; and 
all who know Liebeg personally, will allow that he is not a combative man. 
It is true, that, as a journalist, he is frequently engaged in controversies ; 
but it is certain that he hates controversy, and often endures a great deal 
rather than engage in it. I have had many opportunities of knowing the 
truth of what I have just stated. Once engaged in a dispute, he is severe 
enough, but this arises from Destructiveness ; and I may say, that he would 
never voluntarily enter on a controversial discussion. 

The domestic groun of faculties is well developed, and form the charac 
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ter of an excellent son, husband, father, and friend. Concentrativeness is 
also powerful ; and it may be mentioned in illustration of this, that once, 
when engaged in some interesting researches, he dropt some oil of vitrio 
on his hand, and did not notice the accident, which occurred in the morn- 
ing, till he had finished his experiments towards evening. The instant he 
withdrew his mind from his studies, he felt a most severe pain, and on look- 
ing, found his hand corroded to the bone, without his having noticed the 
pain during the whole time his mind was occupied. 

Of the warmth and steadiness of his friendship, I could give many exan- 
ples, but this one may suffice. At the death of Professor Geiger, his very 
intimate friend, Liebig, finding that the family of Geiger was but ill pro- 
vided for, undertook to complete the chemical part of the fitth edition of 
Gciger’s Manual of Pharmacy, which its author had just commenced be- 
fore his death. In the execution of this gratuitous labour, he re-wrote the 
whole work, and enormously increased it both in extent and in value. In 
this he was occupied almost exclusively for several years, and had the satis- 
faction of saving a valuable property for his friend’s family, and even ren- 
dering it much more valuable. 

It may, perhaps, be interesting to many to know, that owing to his mo- 
derate organ of Language, Liebig was distinguished at school as booby,— 
the only talent then cultivated in German schools being verbal memory. 
On one occasion, being sneeringly asked by the master what he proposed 
to become, since he was so bad a scholar, and answering that he would be 
a chemist, the whole school burst into a laugh of derision. Not long ago, 
Liebig saw his old schoolmaster, who feelingly lamented his own former 
blindness. The only boy in the same school, who ever disputed with Lie- 
big the station of booby, was one who never could learn his, lesson by 
heart, but was continually composing music, and writing it dowu by stealth, 
in school. This same individual Liebig lately found at Vienna, distin- 
guished as a composer, and conductor of the Imperial Opera House. I 
think his name is Revling. It is to be hoped, that a more rational system 
of school instruction is now gaining ground. Can anything be more abr 
surd or detestable, than a system which made Walter Scott and Justus Lie- 
big boobies at school; and so effectually concealed their natural talents, 
that, for example, Liebig was often lectured before the whole school, on his 
being sure to cause misery and broken hearts to his parents, while he was 
all the time conscious, as the above anecdote proves, of the possession of 
talents similar in kind to those he has since displayed, and while he felt 
entirely unable, from a natural defect, to perform the allotted tasks of ver- 
bal memory, even when trying his utmost? This defect of verbal memo- 
ry has adhered to him ever since ; and is now frequently a cause of great 
annoyance. I may add, that he suffers also considerable inconvenience 
from his deficient Number, which leads to frequent errors in the details of 
his numerical calculations. 

I may seem to some to have spoken too highly of the subject of these re- 
marks; but I am sure that two classes of persons will not think so, namely, 
those who know Liebig well, and have had opportunities of judging of his 
character ; and those who are sufficiently acquainted with Phrenology to 
appreciate the full meaning and value of such a development as I have lad 
before them. . 


Note.—The preceding measurements, on page 332, are arranged ona 
scale of from 1 to 20, instead of from 1 to 7 according to our system, 
{Ep Am. Jour. 
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HARRIET MARTINEAUS LETTERS, WITH NOTES BY THE EDITOR 
LETTER VII, 


Tynemouth, Nov. 28, 1844. 

Many persons suppose that when the truth, use, and beauty of Mesmer- 
ism are established, all is settled; that no further ground remains for a re- 
jection of it. My own late experience, and my observation of what is 
passing abroad, convince me that this is a mistake. I know that there are 
many who admit the truth and function of Mesmerism, who yet discounte- 
nance it. I know that the repudiation of it is far more extensive than the 
denial. It gives me pain to hear this fact made the occasion of contemptu- 
ous remark, as it is too often by such as know Mesmerism to be true. The 
repudiation | speak of proceeds from minds of a high order ; and their su- 
perstition (if superstition it be) should be encountered with better weapons 
than the arrogant compassion which I have heard expressed. 

I own I have less sympathy with those who throw down their facts be- 
fore the world, and then despise all who will not be in haste to take them 
up, than with some I know of, who would seriously rather suffer to any 
extent, than have recourse to relief which they believe unauthorized ; who 


would rather that a mystery remained sacred than have it divulged for their. 


own benefit; who tell me to my face that they would rather see me sent 
back to my couch of pain than witness any tampering with the hidden 
things of Providence. There is a sublime rectitude of sentiment here, 
which commands and wins one’s reverence and sympathy ; and if the facts 
of the history and condition of Mesmerism would bear out the sentiment, 
no one would more cordially respond to it than I—no one would have 
recoiled with more fear and disgust from the work of making known what 
I have experienced and learned. But I am persuaded that a knowledge of 
existing facts clears up the duty of the case, so as to prove that the senti- 
ment must, while preserving alll its veneration and tenderness, take a new 
direction for the honour of God and the safety of man. 

Granting to all who wish that the powers and practice of mesmerism (for 
which a better name is sadly wanted) are as old as man and society ; that 
from age to age, there have been endowments and functions sacred 
from popular use, and therefore committed by providential authority to the 
hands of a sacred class ; that the existence of mysteries ever has been, and 
probably must ever be, essential to the spiritual welfare of man ; that there 
should ever be a powerful sentiment of sanctity investing the subject of the 
ulterior powers efiamamal beings in their mortal state ; that it is extremely 
awful to witness, and much more to elicit, hidden faculties, and to pene- 
trate by their agency into regions of knowledge otherwise mented so 
admitting all these things, still the facts of the present condition of Mes- 
merism in this country, and on two continents, leave to those who know 
them, no doubt of the folly and sin of turning away from the study of the 
subject. It is no matter of choice whether the subject shall remain sacred 
—a deposit of mystery in the hands of the Church—as it was in the Mid- 
dle Ages, and as the Pope and many Protestants would have it still, The 
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Pope has issued an edict against the study and practice of Mesmerism in 
his dominions ; and there are some members of the Church of England 
who would have the same suppression attempted by means of ecclesiastical 
and civil law at home. But for this it is too late; the knowledge ahd 
practice are all abroad in society ; and they are no more to be reclaimed 
than the waters, when out in floods, can be gathered back into reservoirs. 
The only effect of such prohibitions would be to deter from the study of 
Mesmerism, the very class who should assume its administration, and to 
drive disease, compassion, and curiosity into holes and corners to practice 
as a sin what is now done openly and guiltlessly, however recklessly, 
through an ignorance for which the educated are responsible. The time 
is past for facts of natural philosophy to be held at discretion by priesthoods ; 
for any facts which concern all human beings to be a deposit in the hands 
of any social class. Instead of re-enacting the scenes of old—setting up 
temples with secret chambers, oracles, and miraculous ministrations—in- 
stead of reviving the factitious sin and cruel penalties of witchcraft, (all 
forms assumed by mesmeric powers and faculties in different times,) instead 
of exhibiting false mysteries in an age of investigation, it is clearly our 
business to strip false mysteries of their falseness, in order to secure due 
reverence to the true, of which there will ever be no lack. Mystery can 
never fail while man is finite: his highest faculties of faith will, through 
all time and all eternity, find ample exercise in waiting on truths above 
his ken ; there will ever be in advance of the human soul, a region “ dark 
through excess of light ;” while all labor spent on surrounding clear facts 
with artificial mystery is just so much profane effort spent in drawing 
mind away from the genuine objects of faith. And look at the conse- 
quences? Because philosophers will not study the facts of that mental rap- 
port which takes place in Mesmerism, whereby the mind of the ignorant 
often gives out in echo the knowledge of the informed, we have claims of 
inspiration springing up right and left. Because medical men will not 
study the facts of the mesmeric trance, nor ascertain the extremest of its 
singularities, we have tales of Estaticas, and of sane men going into the 
Tyrol and elsewhere to contemplate, as a sign from heaven, what their 
physicians ought to be able to report of at home as natural phenomena 
easily producible in certain states of disease. Because physiologists and 
mental philosophers will not attend to facts from whose vastness they pu- 
sillanimously shrink, the infinitely delicate mechanism and organization 
of brain, nerves and mind are thrown as a — the hands of children 
and other ignorant persons, and of the base. What, again, can follow from 
this but the desecration, in the eyes of the many, of things which ought to 
command their reverence? hat becomes of really divine inspiration 
when the commonest people find they can elicit Pome | of prevision and 
insight? What becomes of the veneration for religious contemplation 
when Estaticas are found to be at the command of very unhallowed— 
wholly unauthorized hands? What becomes of the respect in which the 
medical profession ought to be held, when the friends of the sick and suf- 
fering, with their feelings all alive, see the doctors’ skill and science over- 
borne and set aside by means at the command of an ignorant neighbor— 
means which are all ease and pleasantness? How can the profession hold 
its dominion over minds, however backed by law and the opinion of the 
educated, when the vulgar see and know that limbs are removed without 
pain, in opposition to the will of the doctors, and in spite of their denial of 
the facts? What avails the decision of a whole College of Surgeons that 
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such a thing could not be, when a whole town full of people know that it 
was? Which must succumb, the learned body or the fact? Thus are ob- 
jects of reverence desecrated, not sanctified, by attempted restriction of 
trugh, or of research into it. Thus are human passions and human desti- 
nies committed to reckless hands, for sport or abuse. No wonder if som- 
nambules are made into fortune-tellers—no wonder if they are made into 
prophets of fear, malice and revenge of their questioners ; no wonder if 
they are made even ministers of death, by being led from sick-bed to sick- 
bed in the dim and dreary alleys of our towns, to declare which of tne sick 
will recover, and which will die! Does any one suppose that powers so 
popular, and now so diffused, can be interdicted by law—sucn oracles si- 
lenced by the reserve of the squeamish—such appeals to human passions 
hushed—in an age of universal communication, by the choice of a class or 
two to be themselves dumb? No: this is not the way. It is terribly late 
to be setting about choosing a way, but something must be done ; — that 
something is clearly for those whose studies and art relate to the human 
frame to take up, earnestly and avowedly, the investigation of this weight 
matter ; to take its practice into their own hands, in virtue of the irresisti- 
ble claim of qualification. When they become the wisest and most skilful 
in the administration of Mesmerism, others, even the most reckless vulgar, 
will no more think of interfering than they now do of using the lancet, or 
operating on the eye. Here, as elsewhere, knowledge is power. The 
greater knowledge will ever insure the superior power. At present, the 
knowledge of Mesmerism, superficial and scanty as it is, is out of the pro- 
fessional pale. When it is excelled by that which issues from within the 
professional pale, the remedial and authoritative power will reside where it 
ought: and not till then. These are the chief considerations which have 
caused me to put forth these letters in this place ;—an act which may seem 
rash to all who are unaware of the extent of the popular heanteley of 
Mesmerism. The Atheneum*® is not likely to reach the ignorant classes 
of our towns ; and if it did, the cases I have related would be less striking 
to them than numbers they have learned by the means of itinerant Mesmer- 
ists. The Atheneum does reach large numbers of educated and profes- 
sional men ; and I trust some of them may possibly be aroused to consider- 
ation of the part it behoves them to take. 

As for the frequent objection brought against inquiry into Mesmerism, 
that there should be no countenance of an influence which gives human 
beings such powers over one another, I really think a moment's reflection, 
and a very slight knowledge of Mesmerism would supply both the answers 
which the objection -requires. First, it is too late, as I have said above ; 
the power is abroad, and ought to be guided and controlled. Next, this is 
but one addition to the powers we have over one anothtr already; and a 
far more slow and difficult one than many which are safely enough pos- 
sessed. Every apothecary’s shop is full of deadly weapons—wherever we 
go, there are plenty of people who could knock us down, rob, and murder 
us ; wherever we live there are plenty of people who could defame and 
ruin us. Why do they not? Because moral considerations deter them. 
Then bring the same moral considerations to bear on the subject of Mes- 
merism. If the fear is of laying victims prostrate in trance, and exercising 
spells over them, the answer is, that this is done with infinitely greatei 


* The Letters were first ween ee in London, in the “ Atheneum, a Jour- 
nal of English and Foreign Literature and the Fine Arts.” 
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ease and certainty by drugs than it can ever be by Mesmerism; by d 
which are to be had in every street. And as sensible people do bry 
narcotic drugs lie about in their houses, within reach of the ignorant and 
mischievous, so would they see that mesmerism was not practised without 
witnesses and proper superintendence. It is a mistake, too, to suppose that 
Mesmerism can be used at will to strike down victims, helpless and uncon- 
scious, as laudanum does, except in cases of excessive susceptibility from 
disease ; cases which are of course under proper ward. The concurrence 
of two parties is needful in the first place, which is not the case in the ad- 
ministration of narcotics; and then the practice is very uncertain in its 
results on most single occasions; and again, inthe majority of instances, 
it appears that the intellectual and moral powers are more, and not less vi- 
gorous than in the ordinary state. As far as I have any means of judging, 
the highest faculties are seen in their utmost perfection during the mesmerie 
sleep ; the innocent are stronger in their rectitude than ever, rebuking levi- 
ty, reproving falsehood and flattery, and indignantly refusing to tell secrets, 
or say or do any thing they ought not ; while the more faulty confess their 
sins, and grieve over and ask pardon for their offences. The volitions of 
the Mesmerist may actuate the movements of the patient’s limbs, and sug- 
gest the material of his ideas ; but they seem unable to touch his morale. 
In this state the morale appears supreme, as it is rarely found in the ordi- 
nary condition. If this view is mistaken, if it is founded on too small a 
collection of facts, let it be brought to the test and corrected. Let the truth 
be ascertained and established ; for it cannot be extinguished, and it is too 
important to be neglected. 

And now one word of respectful and sympathizing accost unto those re- 
verent and humble spirits who painfully question men’s right to exercise 
faculties whose scope is a new region of insight and foresight. They ask 
whether to use these faculties be not to encroach upon holy ground, to tres- 

on the precincts of the future and higher life. May Linquire of these 
in reply, what they conceive to be the divinely appointed boundary of our 
knowledge and our powers? Can they establish, or indicate, any other 
boundary than the limit of the knowledge and powers themselves? Has 
not the attempt to do so failed from age to age? Is it not the most remark- 
able feature of the progress of Time that, in handing over the future into 
the past, he transmutes its material, incessantly, and without pause, convert- 
ing what truth was mysterious, fearful, impious to glance at, into that 
which is safe, beautiful and beneficent to contemplate and use,—a clearly 
consecrated gift from the Father of all to the children who seek the light 
of his countenance. Where is his pleasure to be ascertained but in the 
ascertainment of what he gives and permits, in the proef and verification 
of what powers he has bestowed on us, and what knowledge he has placed 
within our reach? While regarding with shame all pride of intellect, and 
with fear the presumption of ignorance, I deeply feel that the truest humi- 
lity is evinced by those who most simply accept and use the talents placed 
in their hands; and that the most childlike dependence upon their Creator 
appears in those who fearlessly apply the knowledge he discloses to the 
furtherance of that great consecrated object the welfare of, the family of 


man. 
Harriet Martineav. 
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Errata.—In an article on “Continuity,” page 298, in the September 
Number, a most important mistake occurred. In the sixth line, the word 
“section,” after social, should be omitted, and the term “suture” introduced 
after Lambdoidal, in the fifth line from the commencement of the Article. 
The skulls, also, should have been reversed so as to appear in a natural 
position. ‘These mistakes were owing to an accidental omission on the 
part of the compositor to correct the proof of that page, it being overlooked 
or forgotten in the hurry of the moment. 





Boston, May 25, 1845 

Mr. Editor—Being much interested in Phrenology, I have been led to 
think much on the same, and while thus engaged in taking a retrospective 
and prospective view of this noble science, seeing the great good that has 
been accomplished by the diffusion of the principles therein contained, as 
well as the vast amount of misery and degradation that must inevitably fol- 
low a want of information on this all-important subject, I have been led to 
make the following suggestions or inquiries. Can there not be some effort 
made, or standard raised, by which Phrenology can be more effectually 
established, or its principles more generally cagied to society? (1) Ifthe 
sciences of Phrenology and Physiology are founded in the nature of man, 
why should not its principles be applied to the educating and training of 
-hat nature? What would be the difference between a system of educa- 
tion based on strictly Phrenological and Physiological principles, and our 
present system? (2) If this important end cannot be attained without the 
establishment of schools, can we not have Phrenological schools ? (3) Does 
not the state of society and the cause of humanity require such ? 

The above is for the consideration of the Journal, and if approved by 
the same, please give us some account, if possible, in the next number. 

A Friend of Man. 

Notes by the Editor —(1) Yes: a proposition will be brought forward 
in the Journal as soon as it can be matured, for an extensive and efficient 
organization, and the co-operation of all who are disposed to assemble un- 
der this standard of humanity, are cordially invited. 

(2) Physiology and Phrenology would seek to educate the whole man, 
in harmony with the laws of mentality as tanght by<these sciences ; while 
our present system educates only a part, and that without any reference to 
these laws. ; 

(3) Yes; ifany one will get them up. For many years, the formation 
of such schools; or at least one as a model, has been contemplated by the 
Editor; but his hands have been too full of other matters to find time to 
accomplish it. Nowa plan is being matured which will serve his long- 
- cherished purpose. At his earnest recommendation, and even solicitation, 
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his friend B. J. Gray, whose able articles have appeared in this and pre- 
vious volumes of the Journal, has just purchased a splendid location and 
buildings, in Eatontown, Monmouth county, N. J., (three hours sail from 
New-York,) for the express purpose of establishing a school to be called 
Tae Eatontown Institute, and to be conducted on strictly Phrenolo- 
gical and Physiological principles. As a teacher, he is thoroughly qualified 
by long experience, high mental attainments, and a superior Phrenological 
organization, for this purpose. To this, he adds a thorough acquaintance 
with Phrenology, having’ practiced it some three years; above two, under 
the instruction, and in the office of the Editor, which probably offers great- 
er facilities than can be found any where else, for prosecuting this subject. 
These facilities Mr. G. has faithfully improved, and is, doubtless, as weil 
qualified to conduct a school on Phrenological principles, as any other per- 
son. Besides, he has drank deeply of the spirit of this science, so that he 
will govern by appeals to the higher racut.ties of the pupil, which also, 
cultivates them. Besides teaching Physiology, he will see that his pupils 
practice it. Besides a Gymnasium fitted up for the use of all, and every 
thing being done to secure abundant and pleasureable exercise, and having 
shower-baths, which all are recommended to use, they all usually go twice 
a week, and always once, (during the summer,) when the weather permits, 
to the celebrated watering-place on the sea-beach, called Long Branch, dis- 
tant some three miles, the ‘younger ones in an omnibus belonging to the 
Institute ; besides, frequent sailing excursions in a neighboring river. Mr. 
G. feels the full importance of physical and mental culture combined—a 
point now neglected, but one of the first importance; nor will any pains 
be spared to recommend and secure correct physiological habits. Lec- 
tures on Physiology, illustrated with the Manikin, will also be given. The 
educational department will embody the study of nature, and more espe- 
cially that of man. 

To be at all successful, a Phrenological school must possess an exten- 
sive cabinet of specimens, illustrative of all the Natural sciences; so that 
the pupil can be taught Nature, and taught from observation more than 
from books. This cabinet, Mr. G. proposes to augment and extend as fast 
as possible, and make it the means of instruction; and also, to rely more 
on familiar lectures—on talking it into pupils, than on “ setting them on 
the bench,” with a book. 

This feature, it is, which most merits the approbation of the Editor. Mr. 
G. has already collected an interesting Phrenological cabinet, and will ac- 
cumulate specimens in Natural History, Geology, Mineralogy, Anatomy, 
and Physiology, the.Manikin included, as fast as possible. Nor can we 
too highly commend this plan. In another Number, we may, perhaps, 
give some account of the building, and its admirable facilities for the dis- 
play of such a gabinet. 
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Desirous of conducting it as nearly and fully as possible, in harmony 
with Phrenological and Physiological principles, Mr. Gray has thought 
best to consult the Editor and his brother, in maturing his plan, and give 
us an opportunity, by our advice and suggestions, to render it as perfect as 
possible, making us, as it were, its god-fathers and counsellors—a trust 
which gives us the greatest pleasure to fulfil according to the very best of 
our ability; because of the deep and permanent interest we take in there 
being a school conducted in harmony with the doctrines of education we 
have so long labored to inculcate. For many years, the cry has been from 
all quarters, for such a school, and it gives us great pleasure that we can 
now recommend one proposing to meet this long desired end. It will, of 
course, require time to get fully started, but our readers may rest assured 
that nothing will be omitted which can render it what Phrenology and 
Physiology require it tobe. Pecuniarily, we have no interest in this en- 
terprise whatever, but we most cordially wish it success for the sake of the 
principles of education which it proposes to carry out. The winter term 
commences first Monday in November. Farther, and more specific infor- 
mation, can be had at the office of the Journal ; and circulars sent to order. 





Nature in the State’s Prison—The following is copied, in order to show 
that those unhappy beings who are incarcerated within the gloomy walls 
of the state’s prison, possess nevertheless, that social feeling, which proper- 
ly cultivated, would restore them to society and happiness. If these feel- 
ings were cultivated more, we should require fewcr legal restraints, and 
punishments. 


The Prison Pet.—The warden of the Eastern Penitentiary at Philadel- 
phia, asked me whether I had ever seen their prison pet, born in the Peni- 
tentiary? I answered in the negative, asking at the same time whether it 
was some rare animal, when he requested the matron to bring the pet to 
us. She went into one of the lonely cells, and soon returned with a well- 
dressed, very handsome, bright, smiling, fat, delicately featured, yet rosy- 
cheeked girl of nine months, stretching out her little arms to every one who 
uttered the winning accents of playful caresses to her. She saw the first 
light in the solitary cell of her mother, an English woman, (sentenced for 
a grave crime, to seven years imprisonment,) and has never yet left the 
walls of the penitentiary, though the matron, an elderly lady, for whose 
arms she is rather a heavy burthen, ep takes the babe daily on the bal- 
cony, if the weather is sufficiently fair. Every person in the penitentiary 
seems to take a lively interest in the infant, not unlike the affection some- 
times shown during the campaigns to an enfant du regiment, or la petite 
de la campagnie. The matron as well as the warden told me that the fe- 
male prisoners know of no greater reward for their exemplary conduct or 
assiduous application in learning to read or write, than the permission of 
having ‘ baby’ for a quarter of an hour, thus exemplifying again, what in- 
deed all those who have paid any attention to the psychology of criminals, 
know perfectly well, that every convict, however low he may have sunk, 
takes with him into the prison cell a certain amount of affections and ele- 
ments of goodness, which wise treatment, with a gardener’s care, may cul 
tivate an‘ cause to bring fruit. 
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The Water Cure.—The following from a private letter contains informa- 
tion concerning this method of cure, which entitles it to a place in our co- 
lumns. Mr. C, is a worthy man. 


“ Visit to New Lebenon Springs, Aug. 28th, 1845.—It may not yet be 

“ares known, that a Hydrotherapeutic or Water Cure Infirmary has 
ately been established at New Lebanon Springs. Last May, Mr. David 
Campbell came here and purchased a large house opposite the Columbian 
Hotel, and has been at great expense in fitting it up with baths, in all their 
variety, and in bringing down a large spring of cold and wren pure 
water from the mountain, one-fourth of a mile distant, to supply these baths, 
He has also erected two douche baths at some distance from the infirmary, 
so that patients, in going to and coming from those baths, will have about 
the amount of exercise they need, before and after taking this form of bath. 
The tepid spring, which be so long been the resort of the fashionable 
from all parts of the country, is within a few rods of the Infirmary ; and is 
brought in pipes to supply the baths whenever it is needed. This spring, 
which discharges ten barrels of water per minute, is always at the tentpe- 
rature of 72 degrees Fah., and consequently does not freeze in the coldest 
weather. 

Mr. Campbell’s table is always furnished with a great variety of farina- 
cious vegetables and fruits. The beauty of the scenery here is probably 
equalled by few places in this country. Every thing here seems to render 
this an agreeable home for the invalid. ‘There are multitudes in our land, 
who are suffering from chronic ailments of various kinds—many of whom 
have long sought relief from medicine in vain—who, if they would come 
here, and remain a few weeks or months, and eat and drink physiologi- 
cally, and make diligent application of the cleansing virtues of water, com- 
bined with exercise and pure air, might be restored to health, and the en- 
joyments of life. The whole expense of the invalid here is about five dol. 
lars per week. Yours, &c. ~ Henry H. Brown. 





Boston, September 18th, 1845. 

“ Mr. Fowler: Dear Sir—Having frequently seen in your Journal ac- 
counts of the progress of, and interest in, the science of Phrenology, I 
thought a line might not be amiss touching New England at the present 
time. This Yankee land is rarely in the back ground as regards agricul- 
ture, commerce, improvement, in the arts and sciences, &c. She always 
appears in the train, if she does not take the lead, of her sister states in the 
promulgation of science and truth. 

“Yet a few years since, and the moral reforms of the day were passed 
unheeded, so much had bigotry, sectarianism, &c., crept into the public 
mind, particularly so with respect to Phrenology. ‘The name of the word 
was followed by ridicule, contempt, or oblivion. Yet one by one began 
to examine its claims and truths, and gave their assent and influence to its 
doctrines until we may say comparatively the whole current of feeling has 
changed. My attention has been directed particularly to Massachusetts 
during this past year, and I have been pleased to see the curling smoke of 
sedation rise to the clouds before the presentation of vital and important 
truths. Take the beautiful town of Lancaster, for instance: “ Last June 
your brother, Mr. L. N. Fowler, stopped a few days in Clintonville, one 
of its villages, and crowds left their busy occupations to hear his message 
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The science had never been introduced there before, and an eager and lis- 
tening audience assembled to hear him speak ; and not only so, but came 
to be instructed respecting their developments, and, as you are aware, with- 
out solicitation, subscribed for nearly fifty numbers of your Journal. So 
great was their interest that they are now about forming a Phrenological 
and Physiological Society to study themselves, their natures, their peculiar- 
ities, and each other; and I will venture to say, that many a young man 
in the prime of manhood, will —_ a happier and far more profitable 
hour in thus thirsting for knowledge, and will exert a more hallowed in- 
fluence on society, than he would if he had never attended these practical, 
scientific lectures. 

Then, in the immediate village of Lancaster, where it has always heen 
considered a thing next to impossibility to draw out an audience, has your 
brother again lectured, and been well sustained, and listened to with atten- 
tion. The same may be said of Chelmsford, Littleton, Westford, Groton, 
Fitchburg, Leominister, &c., which places he has visited. Why is it that 
in most of these old towns of the state, where public interest seems almost 
dead, and the individual member to think of scarcely aught but his land, 
his oxen, or merchandise, that so many converts should be gained to that 
science which was once considered unworthy of the public notice. Does 
it not carry an innate conviction of its truth when presented for considera- 
tion. Does it not come home to the heart with powerful force, that it is of 
vital importance to our interests. 

“That the seed which has been and may be sown, may be wafted by 
propitious breezes through every village and town in our land, and spring 
up to bear fruits of virtue, truth, morality, and piety, is the wish of 

A Friend tothe Promotion of Truth and Science.” 





Physiological, Phrenological, and Magnetic Society, in Patterson, N. J. 
—A society for prosecuting these studies conjointly, has been organized, 
and a pamplet published, containing its by-laws, &c. We hear of many 
similar societies springing up in various places, yet do not often obtain that 
specific information required, in order to give due notice in the Journsl, 
which looks upon them with great interest. In order to facilitate both their 
formation and progress, it offers its pages, whenever they can subserve so 
good a purpose. Dr. Sherwood also offers the columns of the New-York 
Dissector, a quarterly devoted to Magnetism, for the same purpose ; and 
proposes that the two serve the place of a central point, or parent organiza- 
tion; as seen in the following, quoted from its July number. Is not the 
suggestion a good one ; at least, till a better can be had? And let us hear 
officially, and as often as may be, from all societies formed for prosecuting 
these sciences, 

IuporTANT Proposat.-The acknowledged importance of Magnetism and 
Phrenology, as physical and psycological sciences; the profound and fervent in- 
terest which they are exciting and maintaining in every section of this extensive 
country ; and their manifest liability to ignorant desecration and mercenary char- 
latanism, forcibly appeal to all who desire the advancement of hnowledge, to 
adopt some means by which these comprehensive sciences may be propagated 


with more systematic efficiency and greater security from perversion. To this 
end the undersigned have deemed it important, if not indeed essential. that a 
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central society, for the rigid investigation of the facts and inferences which these 
subjects involve, should be established in this metropolis, with the view of afford- 
ing authentic information concerning them to the public in general, and to induce 
the formation of kindred associations, in fraternal alliance, in the principal cities 
and towns of the country. 

Aiming at nothing but fair and honest inquiry, and the extension of useful 
knowledge for the benefit of mankind. they earnestly invite the many scientific 
and philanthropic individuals around them, who already concur in this object, to 
co-operate with them in forming the society here respectfully suggested. Ample 
intelligence and talent could readily be contributed for this purpose, without any 
serious sacrifice of time, or any hazard of reputation ; while sciences, confessedly 
the most interesting and elevated of any now in active progress, would be res- 
cued from the incompetent dissemination which now stamps them with but an 
equivocal authority and character. ~ 

Communications upon the subject, post paid, will be cheerfully received and 
published in the Journals, of which the undersigned are the editors. 

H. H. Suerwoop, M. D. Editor of N. Y, Dissector. 
O. S. Fowter, A. B. Editor Amer. Phrenological Journal. 





Retraction, when convinced of error, is due on its own account, and 
avinces a highminded love of truth. The Editor intends to be so cautious 
as seldom to have occasion to make an apology now due to his readers. 
The article in his last number, quoted from Mr. Poe, proves not to be that 
“magnetic revelation” it claims for itself, but simply the production of its 
author’s own brain. 

The Editor was first led into the error of supposing it a veritable mag- 
netic disclosure, by a verbal account given of it by a magnetizer ; which 
was such as to induce him to procure and peruse it; and secondly, by 
knowing that the literary clique to which Poe belongs, Joseph C. Neal 
included, had given pron | attention to magnetism. Without the least sus- 
picion, therefore, that it was not genuine—he did not examine it in this 
respect, but being obligated by his prospectus to lay before his readers 
whatever appeared to be particularly interesting or important—he gave it 
the insertion it really merited, provided it had been genuine. Still; not ex- 
actly liking to admit its conclusions, he put his readers on their guard, by 
telling them to judge of its merits for themselves, as he had done, thereby 
relieving himself of all responsibility by not sanctioning it. If he had com- 
mended as well as inserted, he would have had more to retract than he now 
has. As it is, he takes back all responsibility concerning it, and regrets its 
occupancy of his pages. Still, the Editor’s introductory remarks to it are 
none the less valuable on account of the spuriousness of the article itself. 





The true Phrenological spirit is firmly interwoven with the following. 
C , N. Y., July 20th, 1845. 

Frrenp Fowter :—Enclosed I send you two dollars, for three copies 
more of the Journal for this year. A year ago it was known to but few 
persons in this vicinity that such a periodical as the Journal was in exist- 
ence. There are now several copies received. A friend of mine lent m 
father some of the numbers of last year’s volume, which I had the privi- 
lege of reading, and afterwards I borrowed the remainder of the volume. I 
found that it contained the very information that I had long been wishing 
for, and which I had never been able to get. I determined at once to sub- 
scribe for the Journal, and persuade as many of my friends as I could to do 
the same. I soon set myself about it, but found that I labored to a disad- 
vantage, as I had no specimen numbers to show. I succeeded in getting 
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uine subscriptions, including my own, which I handed to 
another friend of reformation, to send to you. The numbers that have 
have been received are well liked by those who received them; and many 
who have seen them are greatly taken with them; and so soon as it was 
known that I would take subscriptions, several persons spoke to me about 
them, and gave me their names. 

Iam willing to take every opportunity, and give my time, to get sub- 
scribers, and if you will send me a few numbers, such as you think 
would be the best for specimens, | will try to make good use of them. I 
want very much to get a copy of your work on “ Self Education,” and one 
on “ Hereditary Descent,” also ; as | am young, and have several brothers 
and sisters, some of whom have not arrived at maturity, in whose welfare 
I feel deeply interested. Iam sure that the information they contain must 
. be valuable. In your advertisement of those works in last year’s volume 
the price of them is not given,* neither does it say whether they can be 
sent by mail or not; I therefore concluded that they were bound books. I 
think it would be to your advantage to state the above particulars in your 
advertisments. Wishing to do all in my power to get the Journal circu- 
lated, I send you the names of a few persons who I am sure would like to 
read it, and would be likely to procure some subscriptions for it; and I 
would be glad if you would forward some specimens to each, if you see fit, 
which will be doing me as well as them a kindness ; and perhaps it will 
be a benefit to yourself and mankind, and succeeding generations. 

I would like to give you a few Phrenological facts to which I am know- 
ing, but I suppose you have enough, and from those more acquainted with 
the science, and who can express themselves better. 

* See cover of the present No. for a List of our Books, and their prices. 








Aztalan, (Wisconson,) August 16, 1845. 
Friend Fowler—The following fact I send for insertion in your paper, 
if you think it worthy a place. In the fall of 1843, a Mr. P , of Hen- 
derson, Jeff. co. N. Y., was getting sand for the purpose of plastering his 
house, and while thus engaged a superincumbent mass of earth slid upon 
him, smashing his head sidewise, besides bruising other parts of his body. 
About seven months from that date, his wife was accouched, and, strange 
to relate, the child was a literal picture of his father: his head was flatten- 
ed the same and the scars of the bruises on the father’s arms and body, 
appeared also, on the child’s, in the same form and in the identical places 
throughout. This fact can be verified by numerous witnesses, if desired. 
A. 8. Incatus. 
Meadville, (Pa.,) August 14th, 1845. 
Phrenclogy is exciting a steadily increasing interest in this region, and 
we hope by next year to send you forty or fifty names. Animal Magnet- 
ism is also being investigated some here. I have myself been enabled by 
it to do much seeming good. I have removed a seated headache at two or 
three sittings, and have greatly relieved a person with a diseased liver. I 
hope ultimately to cure him by this agency alone. In two cases of scrofu- 
lous affections, I have given relief without producing sleep in either. There 
is great inquiry for the best works on the subject. We have Hartshorn’s 
translation of alg and a few numbers of the Magnet ;* but we want 
to get something that will teach us the Polarity of the organs, and other 
new discoveries. The Journal, we hope, will inform us some in regard to 
the best works on this im»ortant science. Yours, &c. 


Tuomas S, Mints, 








* Now discontinued. 
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Functions of Order, Constructiveness, Ideality, §c.—The suggestiors 
contained in the following communication, touching the mental direction 
of these organs, are worthy of much consideration, and therefore inserted. 
Since the remarks quoted from Order were penned (1841) Magnetism, 
and further investigation, have satisfied the Editor that ail the faculties 
have a two-fold function: one, physical; the other, mental or spiritual. 
Thus, as suggested below: Order refers to mental order—to method in 
arranging both ideas and words, and to orderly conduct and consistent be- 
havior—as well as to physical arrangement. Constructiveness, besides us- 
ing tools and imparting manual dexterity, also helps to put together both 
the different ideas, paragraphs, and sentences, which compose well written 
or spoken discourses. This duality of the functions of the various facul- 
ties, throws much light, and of a most interesting character, upon Phreno- 
logy, and will be more especially treated in Vol. VIIL. See Prospectus on 
the cover. 


Communicated for the Journal. 

Mr. Fow er :—I have just fnished perusing, for the second time, your 
highly interesting and very judicious work on “ Education and Self-Im- 
provement.” In my estimation it is a great book—full of ideas—and ideas, 
too, of paramount importance, involving thrilling and vital considerations ; 
and which cogently recommend themselves to Philosophers, Reformers, 
Statesmen and Philanthropists ; and is particularly worthy the attention of 
all who value present happiness, or who are in pursuit of future and per- 
manent felicity. The idle dreams and hallucinated anticipations of Idealo- 
gists and Theologians relative to milennial uniformity, and happiness and 
glory, can never be realised, until the old theories of mental philosophy, 
and the vague and contradictory principles upon which all investigations 
relative to human nature and the constitution of society have been based 
shail be supplanted by the correct system of man’s mental, physical and 
spiritual organization, as inculcated in Phrenological Philosophy. The 
world is old in theories—old in many things—but it is yet in its childhood, 
so far as true wisdom and the highest happiness of the human family are 
concerned. 

But I began this paper with the object of making a few remarks, or 
rather offering some hints upon the functions of certain organs. In your 
remarks on the organ of order, in the above-named work, you say, “ Man 
are of opinion that this orgaa extends to the mental operations also; but 
confess my conviction that its one specific function is physical system and 
arrangement. Still, I incline to the opinion that there is also an organ of 
mental order, and arrangements of ideas, located by the side of that of phy- 
sical order.” I have observed that a number of young persons, with whor. 
I am intimately acquainted, have a large organ of order; and though they 
are in toto ignorant of the grammatical principles that govern the con- 
struction of our language, yet they are remarkable for a correct, or gram- 
matical use of words in the expression of their ideas. These persons have 
also large intellectual organs, generally, with large or very large Ideality! 
I have been long acquainted with a female, who, unaided by the rules of 
grammar, is famous for her propriety of expression ; and she can easily, 
and readily, correct the most difficult specimens in false syntax. This fe- 
male, with several others of like peculiarity, has large Constructiveness, 
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and is noted for the cogency of words with which her ideas are invested 
If the organ of Order has no particular reference to, or influence upon, 
mental system and arrangement,—and if we reason from induction and 
analogy,—should it be inferential that any of the perceptive or intellectual 
faculties are connected with functions of a different character? Does not 
Calculation take notice of numbers, whether they be material or immate- 
rial? Has it not to do with numbers, words, ideas, every thing, when con- 
sidered numerically? Is not the function of every organ perfect in its 
sphere? Hope looks at mental and physical things! Marvellousness re- 

rds phenomena in connection with physical, mental and spiritual entities ! 

ut Jam a mere novice in the noble science of Phrenology; and therefore 
wish these thoughts to be considered in the light of suggestions merely. 
Four different Phrenologists have examined my head; they all give me 
large or very large Locality, with large Ideality and Language ; yet I can 
remember neither roads, streets nor lanes ; nor, without great labor, a line 
of poetry, nor proper names. But I am passionately fond of reading poet- 
ry. and of travelling. I infer, from a great many facts, that Locality will 
not always remember roads, nor all sorts of places; but when unaccompa- 
nied with large intellectual faculties, especially Ideality, it will remember 
roads, lanes, streets, &c. correctly. I should state that I never forgot a 
beautiful idea, nor a grand expression; théy sink into my soul instantly— 
even a whole discourse, if it be highly finished and elegant. Has not Con- 
structiveness any part in the organization of an elegant and polished sen- 
tence? Is not the organ large in the head of Webster, Calhoun, Marryat, 
N. P. Willis, Milton? Does not Constructiveness organize and put to- 
gether? Does it not aid the General in marshalling his host in splendid 
and efficient style? Does it not aid the Poet in the machinery of his pro- 
ductions? Is it not large in the head of Napoleon, Scott, Pollock, é&c.? 

Language :—This organ must have been small in the head of Gold- 
smith,—for he was wanting in colloquial or conversational ability. Yet 
few have equalled him in writing. It was not large in the head of Addi- 
son, (was it?) yet he is noted for his beautiful and elegant diction. Finally, 
I know a great number of mechanics, Tailors, Wheelwrights, Carpenters, 
&c., who have large Constructiveness and Language and Order ; and they 
are natural grammarians and rhetoricians. Has there been any great 
writer or natural speaker, who had the organs both of Constructiveness and 
Order small? If so, then it would be evident to me that they are not essen- 
tial to either elegancy or cogency in speaking and writing ? 

J. N. T. 





Longevity.—There are living within eighty yards of the Friend’s Meet- 
mg House in Wilmington, Del., eight persons whose united ages count 
six hundred years. Six of them livein three adjoining houses, and the 
other two live directly across the street. They reside within fifty yards of 
each other.—Isaac H. Starr, aged 85; Margaret Rasin aged $2; Sarah 
Shipley, aged 76; Thomas Shipley, 74; John Clark, 74; Caleb Starr, 
83 ; Sarah Wooley, 68; Ann Clark, 68 ;—600. [Balt. Visitor. 


Hereditary Query.—Are the above Clark’s and Shipley's related by 
blood, or are any of the others? 
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The American Journal of Insanity for July is received. It takes true 
ground in regard to this melancholy disease. Among many other excel- 
lent remarks, it contains the following : 


“ This principle is, that there is no such thing as a just and proper cura- 
tive or ameliorating treatment of the insane in cheaply constructed and 
cheaply managed institutions ; that the measure of expense of common pau- 
pers never should be regarded in providing for the insane; that a better 
class of almshouses may be carried on for receiving lunatics, and dignified 
with the name of asylums or hospitals, with some degree of apparent suc- 
cess ; but to do the greatest amount of good to the insane, the mind of the 
tax-paying community must be trained to understand and admit the neces- 
sity of expensive arrangements, and that if it is worth while to have any 
institutions beyond these receptacles in which the most patients, or rather 
the most sufferers, can be crowded together at the least charge, it is worth 
while to establish such as will accomplish all of cure or relief which is 
practicable.” 


The following, from the same Journal, if accompanied by the designation 
of the locality of the depressed spot mentioned, would doubtless have fur- 
nished an excellent Phrenological fact, as it already does a speaking admo- 
nition to school-masters not to strike the heads of their children. 


“ A gentleman engaged in the higher departments of trade, a good man 
and an affectionate parent, had two sons, who, at the time [ begin their 
history, were respectively of the ages of five and ten. The attachment be- 
tween them was so remarkable as to be the common topic of conversation 
among their friends and acquaintance. The children were together ; and 
to see them walk round the garden, with the arm of the elder round the 
neck of the younger, while he who could not reach his neck, endeavored 
to clasp his waist—with their long auburn hair, in the fashion of the day, 
hanging down in ringlets, and as the elder stooped to kiss his little brother 
covering his face, those who had seen them thus occupied, their lovely fea- 
tures beaming with affection, would have said, that nothing on earth could 

ive a more vivid idea of angels. 

“The children when separated for a few hours, were miserable; and, 
when the time arrived for sending the elder to school, it was a subject of 
serious reflection with the parents and friends, whether so intense an affec- 
tion should be checked or encouraged ; the former was decided on, and the 
elder was sent to a distance. 

“ Both children were so exceedingly unhappy, that sleepless nights, loss 
of appetite, incessant weeping, and rapid wasting of body, made every one 
fearful of the consequences of prolonging their separation, and they were 
brought together again. Those who witnessed the tumultuous meeting, 
describe it as inexpressibly affecting. They soon recovered their health 
and spirits, and their mutual affection seemed if possible to be increased 
by their temporary separation. 

“The experiment, after a while, was again made, and with similar re- 
sults ; and it was decided never to risk another. 

“ An arrangement was now entered into with a school-master to receive 
both boys, although contrary to the regulations of his establishment, which 
professed to admit none under ten years of age. 
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“ T'he two boys kept themselves almost entirely aloof from all the rest; 
the elder helped the younger in his education, watched him with a kind of 
parental solicitude, kept a vigilant eye upon the character of boys who 
sought his society, and admitted none to intimacy with his brother of whom 
he did not entirely approve. The slightest hiat of his wish sufficed with 
the younger, who would almost as soon have contemplated deliberately 
breaking the Commandments as opposing his wishes in any degree. 

“ Both made rapid progress in their education, and their parents’ hearts 
were filled with thankfulness for the blessing. 


“In the midst of this happiness, news arrived from the school-master 
that, from some unexplained cause, the elder boy had begun to exercise 
a very unreasonable and tyranical authority over the younger ; that he had 
been repeatedly punished for it; but, although he always promised amend- 
ment, and pars” assign no cause, reasonable or unreasonable, for his con- 
duct, he soon relapsed into his usual habits, and the school-master request- 
ed to know what was to be done. The father immediately sent for both 
boys, and entered upon a lengthy investigation. The little one was al- 
most heart-broken, and exclaimed, “ He might beat me every day if he 
would but love me; but he hates me, and I shall never be happy again.” 

“ The elder could assign no reason for his animosity and ill-treatment ; 
and the father, after many remonstrances, thought it right to inflict on him 
very severe corporeal chastisement, and confine him to his room for some 
days, with nothing but bread and water. The lad, on his liberation gave 
solemn promises of altered conduct, but showed little affection for his bro- 
ther, although the latter used a thousand innocent stratagems to inspire 
him with tenderness. They returned to school. In a few days, similar 
scenes and worse occurred ; the boy was again and again punished by the 
master, again and again promised amendment, but in vain, and he was at 
last taken away from school by his father. 

“ A repetition of severe punishment, long incarceration, and a rejection 
by all his relatives, had no effect in changing his disposition ; his dislike 
to his brother became fixed animosity, and from animosity degenerated in- 
to the most deadly hatred: he made an attempt on the child’s life: and if 
he saw him pass an open door, would throw a carving-knife at him with all 
the fury of a maniac, 

“The family now resorted to medical advice, and years passed in hope- 
less endeavors to remove a disposition obviously depending on a diseased 
brain. Had they taken this step earlier, these floggings and imprison 
ments would have been spared, as well as the heart-sickening remorse of 
the father. 

“ Still the boy was not insane: on every topic but one he was reasonable; 
but torpid ; it was only by the sight of his brother, or the sound of his 
name, that he was roused to madness. ‘The youth now advanced towards 
manhood. When about the age of fifteen, he was taken with a violent 
but Platonic passion for a lady more than forty years of age, and the mo- 
ther of five children, the eldest older than himself” His paroxysms of fury 
now became frightful; he made several attempts to destroy himself; but 
in the very torrent and worldwind of his rage, if this lady would allow 
him to sit at her feet and lay his head on her knee, he would burst into 
tears and go off into a sound sleep, wake up perfectly calm and composed, 
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and looking up in her face with lack-lustre eyes, would say, “ Pity me; I 
can’t help it.” . 

“Soon after this period, he began to squint, and was rapidly passing 
into hopeless idiocy, when it was proposed by Mr. Cline to ap ly the tre- 
phine, and take away a piece of bone from the skull, in a place where 
there appeared to be a slight depression. ‘The indication is very vague,’ 
said he, ‘and we should not be justified in performing the operation but 
in a case in which we cannot do any harm ; he must otherwise soon fall a 
sacrifice.’ 

_ “It was done, and from under the surface, grew a long spicula of bone, 
piercing the brain! He recovered, resumed his attachment to his brother, 
and became indifferent to the lady. 

“I'he disease which led to these terrible results had its origin in a blow 
on the head with the end of a round ruler—one of the gentle reprimands 
then so common with schoolmasters.” 





Brutal attack on the person of J. G. Forman, Esq., the Phrenologist.— 
At Nashville, Tenn., this gentle, amiable, and truly excellent man, while 
lecturing in that city, was met in the streets, attacked and beaten, and his 
nose broken, and speech impaired, by Reuben F. Fultz and a Mr. Con- 
nor. Mr. Forman’s high coronal region (his head is truly an excellent 
one) precludes the possibility of his having been the aggressor. He simpl 
retained the money for a ticket to his class, paid by Fultz, and rvhone | 
back because he (Fultz) did not see fit to use it through the whole course. 
Connor was a looker on. We boast of our civilization, laws, and our ever 
glorious republican institutions. They are better than those of most of the 
world besides, but are nothing worthy of boasting. Even persons and life, 
in many parts of the country are not safe, to say nothing of property which 
is not safe any where, and equal justice secured to but few. Man, even in 
his most advanced stage, is but just merging from semi-barbarism. The 
best of us, are yet mostly under the reign of the animal nature. Some na- 
tions—some sections of the same country—are behind others. The sunny 
south, that might be the most favored and happy spot on earth, in the mat- 
ter of personal security, is quite behind the northern states, where, owing 
to climate, peculiar institutions, or from whatever cause, a great many out- 
rages on persons, and even cold-blooded murders, are committed in defi- 
ance of law, and not punished by law, even when it can reach the offenders. 

Of Mr. Forman, it gives the Journal pleasure to re-attest what former 
volumes have said, that his intellectual capabilities are of a high order, 
and his moral worth among the highest. He is an honor to his profession, 
and bids fair to become a benefactor to his race. May he prosper. The 
friends of this science and of man, should give him the right hand of cordial 
support. ‘Thereby they will aid a worthy man in advancing the most glo- 
rious cause on earth. 





Practical Education—The system of practical instruction introduced 
by Mr. Josiah Holbrook, has been tested in this city. About a year since, 
the trustees of the New-York Public School Society passed a resolution di- 
recting their schools to occupy a portion of their time in drawing and other 
exercises for the benefit of other schools in this and other States. Ma 
illustrations in geometry, geology, &c., were consequently prepared by the 
schools and sent to the State Superintendant, to the members of the late 
Legislature, to the Convention of County Superintendants held in May 
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last in Syracuse, and to various schools and individuals in other States. A 
few weeks since, the Superintendant of the New-York County and City 
Schools, and the agent of the New-York Public School Society, invited the 
attention of the teachers especially to the subjects of geology and geometry 
in their relation to domestic education, as designed to secure the aid of pa- 
rents in behalf of the schools. Since that, not less than ten thousand fami- 
lies in the city have been furnished with collections of a most interestin 
and instructive character, principally by the hands of the children, dough 
frequently aided by parents and other friends. 





Frewsburg, N. Y., July 10th, 1845. 
Mr. Fowier:—The great causes which you advocate are on the ad- 
vance ; and though ignorance and superstition still brood, like a mighty 
incubus, upon the minds of many, causing blight and mildew to mar the 
brightest minds, still the cause of truth, the light of science, the genius of 
reason and philosophy, are beginning to dawn upon us; and the dark night 
of bigotry, the gloomy clouds of superstition are beginning to be dispelled, 

like the mists of the morning before the rising beams of the king of day. 
Iam happy that an opportunity has at length presented itself, in which 
much good my be done for a little money. The Journal is what 1 have 
long wished for; its extreme cheapness commends it to all at first sight ; 
and to those searching after truth, its well filled pages of scientific and most 
invaluable matter, (matter which can be had no where else,) make it a com- 
panion, the value of which cannot be computed : and in your several enter- 
rizes of doing good to mankind, may God prosper you in health and 
see e, and in the power and the will to impart it to others; and may 
you be prospered in obtaining a fair compensation for your arduous 
endeavours to ameliorate the condition of man ; and, thongh but a feeble 
aid, I shall be happy gratuitously to render you all the assistance in my 

power. Yours truly, James Parker, Ag’t. 





Aristocracy of Wealth—Barnum, of the American Museum, thus 
writes in relation to the aristocracy of wealth. Well done Barnum! You 
evince a noble spirit, and deserve the thanks of both the poor and the rich, 
but especiall of those who would break down this accursed aristocracy of 
gold, and substitute therefor that of intellectual and moral worth. 

“ A source of great amusement to me, on my return to New-York, was 
the discovery of so many new senses ; when I discovered so many wealth 
men, who compose the codfish aristocracy of New-York, extending their 
hands to me, and expressing their great delight at seeing me again, al- 
though before I left New-York those same nabobs would have looked 
down on me with disdain if I had presumed to have spoken to them. I 
really forgot, till they forced the truth upon my mind, that since I left them 
I had accumulated a few more dirty dollars, and that now, therefore, we 
were upon equal ground! Bah! the thought of money being the standard 
of merit makes me sick, and the fawning, canting obsequiousness which I 
witnessed from many during my flying visit to America, made me despise 
the sycophants, and almost wish I was not worth a shilling in the world! 
On the other hand, I met some good honest friends in humble circum- 
stances, who almost appeared to approach me with awe—and then again I 
felt ashamed of human nature. What a miserable, pitiful and disgraceful 
state of society it is, which elevates a booby or a tyrant to its highest sum- 
mit, provided he has more gold than others; while a good heart or a wise 
head is trampled in the dust, if their ownez happens to be poor !”” 
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